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Advertiſement. 


T HE Author , begs leave to inform the 
public, that he has long been converſant in 
the method of Inoculation treated of in the fol- 
lowing pages; has been [ſeveral years entruſted, 
by the Sutton-family, with all the ſccrets of their 
practice and medicines ; with the principal con- 
| due of their foreign bulineſs and connections, and 
is now commiſſioned by them, by articles authen- 
ticiated under the great Seal of London, to regu- 
late and extend their art over the Kingdom of 
Ireland, This commiſſion he ſhall uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours to execute in the beſt manner for the 
D . ſafety and benefit of the public in general; by 
t! giving the greateſt attention to the practice, and 
l raking 1 into partnerſhip men of abilities and/emi- | 
nence in their profeſſion. WE a 


1 dhe 3 Whyte' 8. Grafton-ſtreet, 
8 Dublin, April 5 1768. n 
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HE Small-pox, tho“ not a native of Great- 
Britain, has been ſo long ingrafted in it, 
that it is now become a general and national diſ- 
eaſe. 
realms, without dropping all intercourſe with fo- 
reign rations, and putting a ſtop ta commerce 


chat extends to every part of the globe. This con- 


ſideration of the univerſality, added to the fubtle 
contagion and ſpeedy fatality of the Small-pox, 
—_— a .gloom, in general, on people's minds, 

ves them the utmoſt diſquietude, in not be- 
— ecure from the attack of ſo dangerous an ene- 


| = to life. And indeed, the diftreſs of ſuch per- 
| ſons is not to be adjudged a ridiculous and extrava- 


gant apprehenſion, ſince daily experience confirms 
2 havock made by this diſtemper; aggravated, 


perhaps, with the ſudden loſs of an affectionate 


huſband, a tender wife, an only child, or a ſincere 
friend. With feveral, the apprehenſion operates 
ſo forcibly, that no inconfiderable detriment to their 


affairs enſue. For how many weighty concerns of 


buſineſs are neglected, and how: many lucky | op- 
portunities are refuſed, from a driad of meeting 
this mortal foe! And when pleaſure invites to 
public amuſements, how frequently does the a 
larming thought ſpoil mirth, and make the heart in 


* the midſt of joy, ſorrowful. «hs 
A 2 


Nor is it ever poſſible to baniſh it from theſe | 


ho — 23e _ —_ l 


vi INTRODUCTION. 


As every age, ſex and conſtitution are ſubject to 
this plague, melancholy would the reflection be, 
was not inoculation, that happy means, diſcovered to 
alleviate the diſtemper, and free us from the rava- 
ges and danger of it. But happy as the diſcovery 
was for mankind, Inoculation, hke other Arts, 
has been extremely ſlow in its progreſs; owing, 
perhaps, to the ſluggiſh genius of the country were 
firſt practiſed, or to the prejudices of thoſe 
nations, where introduced ard attempted to he 
eſtabliſhed. But its progreſs, in Europe, ſeems 

© to have been much retarded by the ill ſucceſs of 
the firſt artiſts; whoſe patients (excluſive of many 
that died) had the diſeaſe ſo extremely heavy, that 
little eſſential difference was perceived between the 
natural Small-pox, and that conveyed by inocula- 
tion. However within the laſt twelve years 
the practice of inoculation has taken rapid ſtrides 
towards the ſummit of perfection; has broken looſe 
from the ſhackels of ignorance and prejudice, 
and like the ſun, unveiled from a thick cloud, 
ſmines, at this moment, in its full ſplendour. 
The merit of this perfection I ſhall readily attri- 
bute, without the Jeaſt apprehenſion of being 
contradicted, to the ſkill and indefatigable labours 
of the Sutton family, who now practice inocula- 
tion in England with the moſt ſingular and unpa- 
ralelled ſucceſs; and who, by means of reſpecta- 
ble partners are extending their art over all Eu- 
rope, as will more fully appear in the following 
-- Treatiſe, | 2 
„ IN DIS 


INDISPU TABLE FACTS 
RELATIVE TO THE 


SUTTONIAN ART, tc, 


T may not be improper to premiſe the reaſons 


of inoculation having met with conſiderable encou- 


ragement in Ireland from the practice of Meſlrs. 


Blake and Sparrow, ſurgeons and partners to the 


Sutton: family, and many applications from ſeve- 


ral of the faculty in this kingdom having been 


made, requeſting to be appointed agents for ex- 


tending ſaid practice; the author was fixed on to 


be ſent to execute this buſineſs, to inſtruct and 
appoint partners in the Sutton name, and to uſe. 
every means to put their art on the moſt ſafe and 


reſpectable footing. On his arrival, a few days 
ſince in Dublin, he found that ſeveral unfavoura- 


ble aſperſions had been thrown out againſt the 
practice, which, falſe, unreaſonable, and unphy- 


ſical (if I may fo ſpeak) as they are, have gained 


ground, tho? they ſeem but too evidently the artifice 


of thoſe whoſe intereſt is more immediately hurt 


by the Suttonian art. Be this as it may, I have 


thought it neceſſary to lay before the public ſeve- 
ral circumſtances, from which they will be bet- 
Xe | ter 


that induced the author to trouble the public - 
with theſe obſervations. The Suttonian art 
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ter enabled to draw conclufions and form opi- 
nions of the practice, than from flying and fuſpn 
cious report. At the ſame time, perhaps, the 
writer does not vainly flatter himſelf, that the 
Following pages will give ſatisfaction to many in 
this kingdom, who wiſh to have a particular in- 
formation of a practice ſo ſingular and ſucceſsful 
in itſelf, ſo much calculated for the ſafety and 
happineſs of mankind, and which is ſo rapidly 
extending over the world. | 
The #ra of the Suttonian difcoveries in the art 
of inoculation Was 1555. And here for a mo- 
ment would I ſtop and aſk, who is the man that 
will ſtep forth and ſay, He moculated in the preſent 
method before that period! Some practitioners have 
ſince, indeed, privately picked up the ſapleſs 
limbs which the Suttons lopped from their tree of 
knowlege ; but theſe, if their conſcience governs, 
muſt - acknowlege the genuine root, notwithſtand- 
ing they will never be able,“ without leave and af- 
fifkance to climb the tree and tafte the fruit. But 
to the purpoſe——Mr. Robert Sutton, ſen. who 
is now livivg in Framingham-Earl, near Norwich in 
England, is by profeſſion a ſurgeon and apotheca- 
ry, and acted as ſuch many years before he prac- 
tiſed moculation.. I mention this circumſtance the 
more fully, becauſe it has been inſinuated, among 
other things, in order to diſcredit his art, that the 
inventor could lay but little claim to medical eru- 
dition. But notwithſtanding many valuable diſ- 
coveries might and have been made, in the arts 
and ſcienees, by men who are no proficients there 
in, yet the above inſinuation is totally groundleſs; 
and will give the e of it an opportunity 
ol being aſhamed by his ewn enquiry. I have 
tbe happineſs to be moſt intimately acquainted, 
with Mr. Sutton, and am poſitive that his ſkill in 
medicine infinitely exceeds the knowlede of 
TS many 
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many a pragnatical coxcomb who has cenſured his 
practice. But his ſkill, if compared to his di ſpoſi- 
tion, is rivalled; and the many hundreds of poor 
he has ordered to be inoculated gratis, has deſer- 
vedly gained him an eſteem in his neighhourhood, 
which few can boaſt of. But however pleaſing it 
may be for me to dwell on his private character, 
4 haſten to bring him en the ſtage of the 
ublic. 3 5 19 
1 little time before the above memorable . 
ra, Mr. Sutton had his eldeſt ſon inoculated by 
a furgeon of his acquaintance. He had the 
Small-pox extremely heavy, and it was with the 
utmoſt difficulty that his life was ſuved. Mr. Sut- 
ton was ſo. much concerned and tortured, as it 
wrre, for a while, for the fate of his ſon ; and 
the extreme danger to which he had expoſtd him, 
had ſuch an effect on his mind, that he determined, 
from the moment of his recovery, to dedicate his. 
thoughts ſolely to the Small- pox; to endeavour to 
inveſtigate a means, whereby the force of that 
diftemper might be lefſened, and danger, if poſſi- 
ble, thre by inoculation. After ſome months 
intenſe ſtudy and confideratian, ' he had conceived! 
(as he expreſſes it) a confuſed number of things, 
relative to medicine, operation, manner of con. 
ducting patients thro' the ſeveral ſtages of the 
diſorder, &c. &c. which were ſo interwoven in his 
brain, that his greateſt difficulty (as he afferts) 
was to reduce his thoughts into any order. This 
| however, was at length performed, and his plan 
had the appearance of regulafity at leaſt. But all 
was yet untried, and doubt and diffidence were 
powerful. On a maturer examination of his plan; 
ope rather than confidence was predominant! 
_ Twas probable, he ſaid, that he "might ſucceed; 
and his intention was good. As he cannot, it 


is impoſſible for me to deferibe the alternate agi 


„ 

tations of his mind. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that after 
many wavering reſolutions he determined to make 
an experiment of his new and ſingular plan. He 
did fo, but had previouſly taken the greateſt pre- 
caution, and ſaw that the patient obſerved the 
ſtrifteſt preparation ard regimen. The iſſue of 
his experiment made him the happieſt of men. 
He quickly repeated it, and with equal ſucceſs. 
A ſeries of trials ſoon followed, and convinced him 
that he had made ſome valuable diſcoveries for. 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures. This reflecti- 
on, he has aſſurcd me, carried with it an infinite 


-recompence of reward; which, I am. confident, 


from my knowlege of the man, is the only re- 


compence he would have wiſhed to receive, had 


not the thought of benefiting his large family by 
the diſcovery, tenderly and naturally occurred. 
And who, with candour and juſtice, can ſtigmatiſe 
this intention with the epithets, mean and elfi! 
The government has frequently honoured far leſs 
noble diſcoveries with ample premiums: on which 
account, I would intimate, with the utmoſt ſub- 
miſſion, that had a public reward been offered, 
the Sutton family would have long ſince divulged 
every eſſential article of their practice. But this 
being adjudged undeſerved, or perhaps, never 
thought of, the Suttons have endeavoured, by 
means of partners, to render their art genera], for 


the benefit of mankind, and for their own private 


emolument. 

Mr. Sutton, at the time of his diſcoveries, had 
eight ſons, moſt of them getting into manhood, 
and thine. daughters. His firſt ſtep therefore, af. 
ter he had the fulleſt conviction of the juſtneſs of 
his practice, was to communicate to his three eld- 
eſt ſons the principles of his method of inocula- 
tion.— Here was an interval of ſome years, 
during which 1 can give the reader no other fatis- 

faction 


A 

faction, than that theſe ſons continued with their 
father, under his inſtruction, and endeavoured 
jointly with him, from rather a private and con- 
fined practice, to diſcover, if poſſible, any new 
lights, that might tend to render their future practice 
more accurate and perfect — About the year 
1761, the abovementioned ſons were on the point 
of ſeparating, in order to make public and eſta- 
bliſh their ſingular method of inoculation; which 
intention ſeemed to have been retarded by a me- 
lancholy accident in the family; no leſs than the 
ſudden death of the ſecond fon (if I miſtake not) 
who was unfortunately killed on the ſpot, -as he 
was one day out a ſhooting, and careleſsly going 
through a hedge with his gun cocked. Soon after 
however the eldeſt ſon, Mr. Robert Sutton ſettled 
at Bury St. Edmonds, a capital place in the ad- 
joining county of Suffolk. Here the practice met 
with conſiderable encouragement ; more indeed 
than could be expected, as it was diametrically 
contrary to the then prevailing method. But ſtill it 
was confined to a ſmall diſtrict; nor had Fame 
as yet ſounded her trump for theſe candidates. 
The ſucceſs, notwithſtanding, that the eldeſt fon 
met with, encouraged the third fon, Mr. Daniel 
Sutton, to ſettle at I:gateſtone in Eſſex the adjoin 
ing County to his brother. This was about the 
latter end of the year 1762. For the firſt three 
months he had not a ſingle patient, altho* he re- 
peatedly advertiſed his practice in the county papers. 
Diſpirited, and almoſt on the point of quitting the 
field, he thought of the expedient of 1noculating 
ſome poor people gratis. But ſo great was appre- 
henſton, and prejudice fo prevalent, that it was not 
without the moſt carneſt intreaties he prevailed on 

a few to permit the operation. Succeſs ſmiled 
on him; and the patients were thankful 
In gratitude they were rich; their hearts were 
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tations of his mind. Let it ſuffice to ſay, that after 
many wavering reſolutions he determined to make 
an experiment vf his new and ſingular plan, He 
did fo, but had previouſly taken the greateſt pre- 
caution, and ſaw that the patient obſerved the. 
ſtricteſt preparation ard regimen. The iſſue of 
his experiment -made him the happieſt of men. 

He quickly repeated it, and with equal ſucceſs. 

A ſeries of trials ſoon followed, and convinced him 
that he had made ſome valuable diſcoveries for. 
the benefit of his fellow-creatures. This reflecti- 
on, he has aſſured me, carried with it an infinite 
-recompence of reward; which, I am confident, 
from my knowlege of the man, is the only re- 
compence he would have wiſhed to receive, had 
not the thought of benefiting his large family by 
the diſcovery, tenderly and naturally occurred. 
And who, with candour and juſtice, can ſtigmatiſe 
this intention with the epithets, mean and ſelfiſh! 
The government has frequently honoured far leſs: 
noble diſcoveries with ample premiums: on which 
account, I would intimate, with the utmoſt ſub- 
miſſion, that had a public reward been offered, 
the Sutton family would have long ſince divulged 
every eſſential article of their practice. But this 
being adjudged undeſerved, or perhaps, never 
thought of, the Suttons have endeavoured, by 
means of partners, to render their art general, for 
the benefit of mankind, and for their own private 
emolument. 

Mr. Sutton, at the time of his diſcoveries, had 
eight ſons, moſt of them getting into manhood, 
and three daughters. His firſt ſtep therefore, af. 
ter he had the fulleſt conviction of the juſtneſs of 
his practice, was to communicate to his three eld- 
eſt ſons the principles of his method of inocula- 
tion.— Here was an interval of ſome years, 


during which 1 can give the reader no other fatis- 
faction 


LEY 
faction, than that theſe ſons continued with their 1 
father, under his inſtruction, and endeavoured 
jointly with him, from rather a private and con- 
fined practice, to diſcover, if poſſible, any new 
lights, that might tend to render their future practice 
more accurate and perfect. About the year 
1761, the abovementioned ſons were on the point 
of ſeparating, in order to make public and eſta- 
bliſh their ſingular method of inoculation; which 
intention ſeemed to have been retarded by a me- 
lancholy accident in the family; no leſs than the 
ſudden death of the ſecond fon (if I miſtake not) 
who was unfortunately killed on the ſpot, -as he 
was one day out a ſhooting, and careleſsly going 
through a hedge with his gun cocked. Soon after 
however the eldeſt ſon, Mr. Robert Sutton ſettled 
at Bury St. Edmonds, a capital place in the ad- 
Joining county of Suffolk. Here the practice met 
with conſiderable encouragement ; more indeed 
than could . be expected, as 1t was diametrically 
contrary to the then prevailing method. But ſtill it 
was confined to a ſmall diſtrict; nor had Fame 
as yet ſounded her trump for theſe candidates. 
The ſucceſs, notwithſtanding, that the eldeſt ſon 
met with, encouraged the third ſon, Mr. Daniel 1 
Sutton, to ſettle at I:gateftone in Eſſex the adjoin t 
ing County to his brother. This was about the 
latter end of the year 1962. For the firſt three 
months he had not a ſingle patient, altho* he re- 
peatedly advertiſed his practice in the county papers. 
Diſpirited, and almoſt on the point of quitting the 
field, he thought of the expedient of inoculating 
ſome poor people gratis. But ſo great was appre- 
henſion, and prejudice fo prevalent, that it was not 
without the moſt earneſt intreaties he prevailed on 
a few to permit the operation. Succeſs ſmiled; 
on him; and the patients were thankful ;——— 
In gratitude they were rich; their hearts were 
b Warn 
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warm in his praiſe, but the tale was heard only at 
their humble fire's ſide. Yet poverty has its pow- 
er, and humility, influence; for a few days af- 
ter, two or three poor famihes voluntarily came to 
him, and begged the bleſſing of his art, as they 
expreſſed themſelves. He rejoiced in the oppor- 
tunity, and ſucceſs was ſo much his friend, that 
not not one of the patients was confined a moment 
to bed. The united voices of theſe, added to the 
loud praiſe and poſitive declarations of the former, 
gained credit with ſome neighbouring families who 
roſe ſomewhat above the level of” poverty and 
diſtreſs. They were curious; they ſought in them- 
ſelves experiepce, and were convinced ——lIt 
would be no leſs tedibus than frivolous to continue 
to ſhew by what ſlender beginnings, by what gra- 
dual ſteps, the practice, under Mr. Daniel Sutton, 
gained ground. In ſhort, by the beginning of the 
year 1764, he had inoculated a very conſiderable 
number of patients from divers parts of Eſſex and 

other counties. But as an occurrence in his practice 
happened about this time, which as it is unprece- 
dented, ought deſervedly to be particularly men- 
tioned ———The Small-Pox had broke out vio- 
lently at the borough town of Malden in Eſſex; 
which daily ſwept off ſeveral of the inhabitants. 
Fhe diſtemper not having been in the town for 
many years, greatly alarmed the people; who 
were the more concerned, as they were apprehenfive 
their market would be ruined, if the diſeaſe continu- 
ed any time. It was propoſed therefore by the heads 
of the town, that every perſon ſhould be inocula- 
ted who choſe it. A ſubſcription was inſtantly ſet 
on foot to defray the expences of inoculating the 
poor: Mr. Daniel Sutton was applied to; he un- 
dertook it on very reaſonable terms, and on one 
day inoculated four hundred and ſeventeen poor, 
beſides ſeventy of the trades- people and gentry. 
- | They 
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They were from eighty years of age down to one 
month; the major part of them followed their 
particular occupations during the whole proceſs, 

—— —»not one died; and in leſs than three weeks 

from the operation, not. ten perfons in the place 

remained to have the Small-pox. Speedy means- 


were uſed to cleanſe the town from infection: the 


market revived, —and the pblic were left in e- 
qual ſurpriſe and admiration of the ſafety of the 
practice, and ſkill of the operator. This fact is 
notorious, and is alone ſufficient, in the eye of 
candour, to characteriſe and eſtabliſh the Suttom- 
an art for ever. OE | 
Fame now expanded her wings, and extenſively 
proclaim<d the merit and ſucceſs of the Suttons. 
The father had large practice in Norfolk; Mr. Ro- 
bert Sutton, jun. had full employment in Suffolk; 
and Mr. Daniel Sutton, more than he could attend, 
without the utmoſt fatigue, in Eſſex.— The 
father had not been idle neither in reſpect to his 


other ſons; one of whom, William, he had al- 


ready fixed at Barnet, about ten miles from Lon- 
don; where he was acquiring much buſineſs; and 
three others were almoſt qualified to follow the 


example of their brothers. This was the 


ſituation of things, about the year 1965, when 
the ſluices of malice, envy and detraction were 
opened againſt this new mode of inoculation. Ola 


practitioners were alarmed for their practice; and 


many who had conſiderable incomes from attend- 
ing patients under the natural Small- pox, afraid 
they ſhould have nothing to do. It is ſcarce con- 
ceivable that human nature can be fo depraved 
and cruel, as to oppoſe a practice becauſe it leſſens 
the weight of a moſt dreadful diſtemper. Or in 
other words, that there ſhould be men ſo devoid 
of humanity, as privately to wiſh, from views of 


ſelf intereſt, to ſee their fellow creatures labour 


under 
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under a moſt horrible diſeaſe, rather than encou- 
rage and recommend a practice, which ſubdues 
the tyrannous plague; and which, it can be de- 
monſtrated, has ſucceeded in above fifty thouſand 
inſtances. I ſhould think myſelf highly culpable 
to paſs this ſevere cenſure did not the ſtrongeſt evi- 
dence juſtify me. To ſuch a length was the oppo- 
ſition carried in ſeveral parts, that proſecutions were 
commenced againſt the Suttons for nuiſances; but 
which were as conſtantly quaſhed by lord Manſ- 
field, or by Grand-juries. When the diſappointed 
and inveterate enemies were baffled at law, they 
had recourſe to dirty ſcurrility, and propogated 
the moſt mean and ridiculous falſhoods, Some re- 
rted it was not the Small-pox the Suttons inocu- 
lated ; others, that their patients had the diſtem- 
er a ſecond time; ſome, that their medicines diſ- 
ſolvedthe bones of patients, which when broken 
could never be ſet again; others, that the dread- 
ful effects would appear at ſome diſtant period; 
but when, or what effects nobody pretends to 
determine again, ſome reported that the 
Suttons inoculated other diſorders with the Small- 
pox ; others, that Bath, Scarborough, and Tun- 
bridge were filled with their patients, labouring 
under divers dreadful diſtempers; with many ſuc 
like aſperſions, equally abſurdand groundleſs.— 
Againſt the united oppoſition of a multitude did 
this practice ſtand; thro' all the dirt of ſcurrility 
has it waded, and over malice, envy, detracti- 
on and ſophiſtry does it triumph. 3 
The begining of the year 1966, Meſſrs. Sut- 
tons, particularly Mr. Daniel, had ſuch extenſive 
buſineſs, that it was impoſſible to carry it on with- 
out the aſſiſtance of partners. Mr. Peale, an emi 
nent ſurgeon, was appoimed for the county of 
Kent; in which he inoculated, within eight months, N 


above five thouſand perſons with the loſs * 
9 of 


1 


of a carpenter's apprentice at Chatham in that 


to have been four times drunk during his inocula- 
tion.— The practice having made, by this 
time, a great noiſe in London, Mr. Daniel Sut- 
ton was adviſed and much invited to remove form 
Ingateſtone to Town, He ſoon complied with the 
numerous requeſts, and purchaſed a moſt elegant 


houſe, near Hyde- park, for the reception of pa- 


tients .. The progreſs of the practice in ſeve- 


ral parts of England“ was now too rapid for my 


pen to keep pace with it. Every paper throug- 
out the kingdom ecchoing with its ſucceſs. Emi- 
nent phyſicians and ſurgeons were daily applying to 


the family to be appointed partners for particular 


counties, or for foreign parts. Connections have 
been made with many gentlemen of the faculty, 
while others continue ſtil] to apply for the purpoſe 
Such was, and is, at this hour, the encou- 
ragement and popularity of the Suttonian arr. 
As it may be ſatisfactory to the public, I ſhall 
here introduce an account of the preſent places 
of practice and reſidence of the Sutton family, 
and thoſe of all the gentlemen now in actual part- 
nerſhip with them. This may alſo prevent the 
public from being impoſed on by thoſe pretenders, 
who advertiſe that they practice the new method of 


inoculation, or according to the Suttonian method. 


The names of ſuch gentlemen, as may in future 
be appoininted partners, eſpecily in this kingdom, 
ſhall be publickly certified. At preſent, the 
following is a perfect liſt of all who are acquainted 
with the kuowlege and principles of the Suttonian 
practice of Inoculation, SS 
| TD Framingham- 
Mr. ROBERT SUT'TON, fn. __ _ Earl, - 
. 
Mr 


county; which patient was proved by affidavits 
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— — M, D. partner, 3 8 
Meſſrs. Dan. Sutton, 


Will. Sutton, : London. 
Peale, partner. | . 
: Mr. Joſeph Sutton 1 
8 4 1 3 Oxford. 


Mr. Tho, Sutton, Newport, Iſle of Wight 
Mr. Jas. Sutton, Wakefield, Yorkſhure, 


Mr. H. 2uitt, ſon-in-law to Mr. Sutton 
Alex. Sutherland, M. D. partner, f a Hague 


Mr. Shuttleworth, ſon-in-law, &c. 
Birmingham, Warwickfhire. 


Meſſrs. Rodbard, | \ 
Ford, { Briſtol 
Ludlow. Gs 
Mr. Read, Glouceſter. 
Mr. Vaux, : Hereford. 


Mr Vaux, junior, Worceſter. 


Meſſrs. 2 + Saliſbury, þ 


Mr. Jones, Bradford, + 
Mr. Marſh, Highworth, 
Mieſſrs. Smiths, 8 Hants. 


Wilts 


Mr. Jones, Portſmonth, 
Meſlrs. Sampſan, Sherborn, 1 
Jey, 7 Maiden, nn Deer 


e. Aſſey Tauton, Somerſet. 
Meſſrs Bromley, Exeter, | 
Hooper 7 : P lymouth, 3 Devnn. 
Mr. Campble, Truro. Conwell. 
Mr. Steed. Ingateſtone, Flex. 


M 


1 1 
Mr. Buck, lpſwick, Suffolſt. 
Mr. Argles, Wiſbeach Cambridgeſh, 
Meſſts. Ryne, Chertſey 


Newland, Guilford, Surry. 
.. w_ Tt 
Mr. Barnwell, | * 
Meſſrs. Lever, 
| Dent, Terriers "king 
Mr. Bond, Northampton. 
Mr. Richardſon, HFuntingdon. 


Meſſrs. Bevil, Manchſter, To 
Goodwin, Liverpool, } Lancaſhire. 
Mr. Lynn, Shrewſbury, Shropeſhire. 
John Denman, M. D. Bakewell, Derbyſhire. 
Tho. Rutherford, M. DO. Durham. 
| Mellin Lyde, Brechnockſhire, 

Wales 


Bevan, Glanmorganſkire, 
Meſſrs. 'Houlton, 

Blake. Dublin. 
Sparrow, 


John Haley, M. D. | Cork. 

John Mongan, M. D- Nadi Tyrone 
John M* Donell, M. D. Caſhel, Tipperary. 
Juſeph Arnold, Belfaſt, Antrim. 
Peter M“ Kiough, M. D. Galuay. 
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on. They may have gathered, indeed, 


a6 3 ; 
No perſon is at preſent in connection with the 
Sutton family whoſe name is not be found in this 
liſt. Some other gentlemen, indeed, are in trea- 
ty to go abroad, the Suttons having been honour- 
ed with invitations from ſeveral foreign courts, 
and repeated applications from the principal inha- 
bitants of many capital places. It is certainly 
no leſs juſt to the above gentlemen than to the pub- 
lic, to ſpecify their names and diſtricts of their 
practice, in order to prevent impoſitions; as it is 
natural to ſuppoſe that the great ſucceſs attending, 
and emoluments ariſing from the ſuttonian art, 
may. induce many to become imitators of their 
method of inoculation. And in fact this is ſo 
much the caſe, that in every county in England 
you meet with the advertiſements of theſe preten- 
ders and itinerants; whoſe frequent bad ſucceſs 
has not a little hurt the practice; as they were ſup- 
poſed to be in partnerſhip with the Suttons, Some 
of them as before obſerved, advertiſe that they 
inoculate according to the new method; others ac- 
cording to the Sutionian method; while others have 
the modeſty to deck their impoſition with .the ſtile 
of, The Suttowan art improved,” without hay- 
ing ever acquired a tittle of the art itſelf. Nay 


- ſome of. theſe pretenders have not only the aſſu- 


rance to impoſe on -the public themſelves, under 


colour of practiſing the new diſcovered method, 


but actually appoint their agents for the ſame pur 

poſe, Some, I am informed ſince my arrival in 
Ireland, are now travelling over ſeveral parts of 
the kingdom, and are ſent out by two perſons. in 


| England who call themſelves Porter -and Perfect. 
But I. can poſitively aſſure the public, that not e- 


ven their principals, Porter and. Perfect, much leſs 
their Agents, ever had the leaſt connection with 
the Suttons. Whatever their practice is, it is their 
ſome 
trifling 


0 


. 


leſs communicated to them. 5 


ſon and his ſons, (as — the-Sitkid Tami in 


inoculatiou, and therefore ſeemed pleaſed, thro? the 
wnich he had received many 


ther prejudiced in favour "of the old method, 


Mr. Chandler was ſo fully W e of the „ Hh - 
tude of the Suttonian art, that he ſte moſt:ear- A I 0 


N CT © * Sutton s practice ſhows the moſt accurate 


wie 4 ant: tes the 3 of the Sarto. „ 
nian art, but 8 to-rhe-nitdicines, the pri- 
ciples or fundamentals of the practice, on Wick 
its great ſafety, ſucceſs and ſingularity depend, * 
neither they nor any in er e un-. e 


I hall now take ſome votice of the xefpet thar 5 
has been paid to the Suttoniat art of ĩnoculation bh 7 
ſeveral eminent men of che faculty The leatn- 
ed Dr. Baker, phyſician to her Majeſty's houſhold, 
was the firſt who publiſhed his opinion of the prac- 
tiſe. His pamphlet appeared about two years ſince 
in which he enquired into the cauſes of the ſuc- 
ceſs of 3 — 5 as practiſed by a a certain per- 


ſeveral parts of the kingdom. Dr. Baker bad in- 
bibed ſtrong prejudices inſt the old: method of | 


whole of his pamphlet, with the new practice of 

particular accounts: , 
But as theſe accounts could "furnith Dr. Baker 1 
with no certain information relative to the princi- 1 
ples of the practice, he attributed the fac far 
it, in general terms, to the free: fe of cold air. 
This enquiry was followed by a letter from Br. 
Glaſs, an eminent phyſiciaty at Exeter, to Dr. Ba- 
ker; in which he alſo mentions to have received 
many particular accounts of the practice ef in- 
oculation by a certain family. Dr. Glaſs was u. 1 5 


and therefore gave it as his OO that the 
fucceſs of the Suttonian ce was foundded ' 
on a critical perſpiration ——— | 
ſoon ſucceeded by another 
Surgeon of con derable re 


, * 


neſtly to diſcover the principles of it, and to gt 
it in his own- practice. He ſays, every part f 
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* &« ;udgritent.” From hence an indifferent perſon 
would be. apt to conclude that Mr. Chandler had 
diſcovered the art, even to the very minutiæ of it. 


eonfident concluſions from Mr. Chandler's trea- 
tiſe, when he is told, that this gentleman differs 


5 culating patients with crude variolous Iymph. 


very eſſentially from the above phyſicians, and 
attributes the ſucceſs of the Suttons to their ino-— 


But the ſagacious obſerver will not, perhaps, draw 


Dr. Dimfdade next appeared on this ſubject. 


2 


author to be a ſcholar and a gentleman : but whe- 

ther his practice of inoculation is built on Suttonian 
principles I ſhall preſently enquire — Dr. Dimſ- 

i dale informs us by his preface, that he practiſed 
'' inoculation many years before he adopted his pre- 


' ſent method; that he had conſiderable ſucceſs, but 


i yet faw much reaſon for improvements from the 
mamany inconveniencies and uncertainty: that atten- 


| himſelf in the following warm and grateful man- 


„ been practiſed; of which the relators gave moft 


4 found they were for the moſt part true, and 
< thro the diſtemper in a more favourable man- 


„able practitioners in the old method of inocula- 
4 tion; and in the next page he adds; all 
douhts were at laſt removed by the authentica- 
©. . ted accounts that I received of theſe particulars, 


dec 


— 


I 


His treatiſe is written with the beſt intention and 
with the utmoſt candour; and at once evinces the 


o " 


died the practice. On which account he expreſſes. | 
ner; In this ſituation I firſt heard, and with the 
« utmoſt ſatiſfaction, that in ſome parts of the na- 
„ tion, a new and more ſucceſsful method of in- 
oculating was diſcovered, than had hitherto 
* incredible accounts.” And page 78, he ſays, 

The reports, however, of this practice ſtill 
gained ground, and upon the ſtricteſt enquiry, 
that ſuch. who were treated in this way, paſſed 


ner than my on patients, or thoſe of the moſt 


anch of the good ſucceſs that attended the prac- 
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„ tice! From theſe paſſages it appears that 
Dr. Dimſdale had conceived the fulleſt conviction 


of the juſtneſs and ſafety of the new diſcoveries 
in inoculaion; and therefore ** as he thinks it out 


« duty to avail ourſelves as much as poſſible of all 
«_ diſcoveries tending to the common benefit, he 
« embraced every juſt oportunity of informing 
“ himſelf of facts, cirgumſtances, and events, 
« that either public fame or more preciſe relati- 


ons brought to him.“ The reſult of all this 
was, that Dr. Dimſdale relinquiſhed his old me- 
thod of inoculation, and founded a practice on 


what report had told him of the new. He has 


the ingeniouſneſs to acknowlege this; gives the 
merit where due, and ſpeaks of © thoſe being en- 
4 titled to our gratitude who aſſiſted us to this 


59 a g 
4 | 


“ important proceſs 


That Dr. Dimſdale is a worthy good man 3 that | 


he acquired knowlege from all he could diſcover 


of the Suttonian practice, and that he is a reſpec- 


table inoculator, I readily. allow; but that he hay 


inveſtigated the main principles of the new me- 


thod, is acquainted with the medicines, and knows 
for what reaſons, and under what circumſtances 
they are adminiſtered, I muſt as readily deny. 
Poſitive proof of this it is impoffible for me to 


bene conſiſtent with my engagements; but the 


ollowirg circumſtantial evidence muſt have 
weight in the eye of candour. 5 


As it cannot be pretended that the Suttons ever 


communicated any part of their knowlege to Dr. 
Dimſdale, let us for a moment conſider how much 
of the practice it was poſſible for him or any man 
to acquire from report. And that the fulleſt evi- 
dence may be given which the nature of the thing 


will admit. I will ſuppoſe that the Dr. received 
the authenticated accounts he ſpeakg of, from 
numbers of patients inoculated by the Suttons. 
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amount to no more than this: That they were 
* prepared with two or three doſes of medicines 
tc which differed in quantity according to their def- 
& ferent ages; that the preparative medicines 
& for: children were not of the ſame colour as thoſe 
&« for adults: that the operation on their arm 
% was very flight; that the Suttons frequently ex- 
& amined their inciſion, Mter which they would 
<<. give one, two, three, or more pills, that a child 
« was ſometimes ordered three pills, when a ro- 
© buſt man, moculated at the ſame. time, took 
put one: that the pills operated on ſome by 
& ſtool; to others were diuretic, and on ſome 
they had no ſenſible effect at all that about 
e the eighth or ninth day from the operation, they 
&* ſickened; when ſome had pills given them, o- 
thers a liquor called punch. The day after the 
< appearance of the eruptions, ſome were order- 
& ed to eat meat and drink wine, while others 


* were to abſtain; and that ſome few were order- 


ed meat and wine even before the eruption.” 


No more information, if ſo much, could be 


given by the patients; from all which not a ray of 
light was to be ſeen, much Jeſs the priaciples of 


the practice diſcovered. For the patients could 


neither intimate the compoſition or nature of the 
medicines they took, as they differed in their opo- 
ration on different perſons: but more eſpecially 
were they. ignorant of-.the reaſons for which the 
medicines were adminiſtered. They were as 
much at a loſs to. gueſs what induced the operator 
fo frequently to vew the inciſion ; what were the 
ſymptoms he ſaw or wiſhed to ſee; and whether 
the pills he adminiſtered. were given in conſe- 
quence of a good or bad appearance. They were 
as compleatly ignorant of the nature of the ma- 
nagement during the eruptive, ſtate, and wholly 
at a loſs to account for the difference they _— 
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ed in the treatment of patients, which varied in 


each of them in ſome ſtage of the diſeaſe or other. 


Four : perſons, for example, were inoculated the 
ſame time, when on the ſubſequent, day two pills 


were given to one, four to another, a. powder. to 


the third; and nothing to the fourth; to reconcile 
which they were as unable, as to ſolve many other 


ſingularities they obſerved in the . courſe of the 
pre 5 N 
No one I flater myſelf, can accuſę me of ſophi- 


fry or want of candour in the above repreſentati- 
on, It is a juſt and fair one; and the d:duftions 
I would wiſh to make muſt be obvious to every 
reader, I am not diſputing the efficacy or ſafe- 
ty of Dr. Dimſdale's practice, nor that of any o- 


ther man: all that I inſiſt on is that the Suttonian 


art of inoculation is ſingular, is confined to them- 
ſelves and partners, and cannot be attained by re- 


port. The externals of the practice are ſeen, but 


their fundamentals are hid; and will remain ſo, 
unleſs the learned of the faculty ſhake off a few 
of their ſtubborn theoretical prejudices, which have 


for centuries paſt blinded their underſtandings and 


led them into errour. I will preſume ta go a ſt 

farther. and aſſert, that Iam poſitive the meaneſt 
of the Suttonian artiſts would gladly enter the liſts 
with the firſt phyſician in the world, and inoculate 


with him head for head. The Sutton family have 


long moſt earneſtly wiſhed that the government 
would order a public tryal to be made by the ſe- 
veral artiſts who boaſt of their practice of inocu- 
lation. The ſubject is certainly of ſufficient mo- 
ment to deſerve it. Were three or four hundred 


orphans appointed for the purpoſe, all cavilling 


would end; honour would be adjudged were due, 


and the ſuperiority of the practice aſcertained by 


compariſon. It would then appear that numbers 
were mere pretenders. to the art, that a private 
family had merited the univerſal thanks of man- 

kind, and that a few ſolid practical obſervations 
| B 3 8 5 6 (as 
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6 (as Dr. Baker obſerves) are of more real value, 
< than all the unſupported theories which the art 
* of man ever invented.“ 

The publications hitherto mentioned v were all. in 
—.— of the Suttonian method: but two pamph- 
lets ſucceeded Dr. Dimſdale's, which were mani- 
feſtly written to depreciate and deery the practice; 
one by a Dr. Langton, the other by Mr. Brom- 
field, ſurgeon to the Princeſs Dowager of Wales, 
—— Dr. Langton endeavoured to prove that it was 
not the Small- pox the Suttons inoculated, in op- 
tion to above forty thouſand inſtances. Mr. 
Bromfield ſtrove to overturn the practice by pre- 
ſenting us with an account of the ſucceſs of his 
own method, and finding great fault with every 
other. Theſe two gentlemen attacked the Suttons 
with. ſuch: inveteracy and indeed downright ſcur- 
rility, that the diſcerning public juſtly ſuſpected 
their intereſt to be much hurt by the new practice, 
and deſpiſed their publications. However Dr. 
Giles Watts, an eminent phyſician, was charitably 
cConcerned for their e undertook to vindi- 
cate the new method of inoculation, and to an- 
ſwer all the objections of Dr. Langton and Mr. 
Bromfield. This he executed in fo candid and fa- 
tisfactory a manner, that I doubt thoſe gentlemen 
will not be very fond of ſpeedily n again 
in print. 

Previous to Dr. Watts's vindication of. the new 
method, I ſhould inform the reader that the au- 
thor has not the leaſt acquaintance or connection 
with the Suttons. He ſeems to have written from 
the fulleſt conviction of the ſuperiority of their 
practice, (having had four of his children inocu- 
lated by Mr. Peale, their partner) and with a moſt 
benevolent deſign ; to expoſe ſiniſter objections, 
and to recommend a method calculated for the 
good of his-ſellow-creatures. De, Warts obſerves 
+: wh | In 
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in his preface, © When Mr. Sutton firſt came in- 
to Kent to inoculate, and ſuch ſtrange accounts 
were almoſt daily received of the ſurpriſing ſucceſs 
of his practice, as were enough to ſtagger the 
faith of any man, he himſelf, amongſt others, was 
much inclined to ſuppoſe there was ſome deception 
or other in the matter. However as he had for 
many years entertained an opinion that it was in 


, the power of art. to render the Small-pox much 
8 lighter on patients, than it generally proved in the 
- ald way of inoculation, he was willing. to fuſpend 
. his opinion of the matter, till he could havaan 
— opportunity of ſeeing, himſelf, ſome of Mr. Sut- 
8 ton's patients actually under the diſtemper. Seve- 
y ral ſuch opportunities ſoon offered: and the author 
$ had many times occular demonſtration, not only 
- that the diſtemper Was extremely light, on Mr. 
d Sutton's patients, but alſo that it was the true ge- 
, nuine Small-pox ; on which he was now no longer 
. ſurpriſed at the many accounts he had before heard 
y of this gentleman's great ſucceſs.” Dr. Watts 
— concludes his pamphlet as follows; I cannot 
= forbear thinking, that as the diſcovery-of+ the pre- 
3 ſent improved method is an honour to the author 
[= of it, ſo it reflects likewiſe. the higheſt degree of 
n credit upon the art of medicines in general, that 
n it is thus enabled to triumph over a eruel and mer- 
cileſs diſtemper, which has, for ſome centuries paſt, 
7 committed greater ravages amongſt the human 
[- ſpecies, than famine, the ſword, or even, perhaps 
N the peſtilence itſelf.” - Ws 
n About this time alſo appeared a pamphlet by 
Ir Dr. Thomas Ruſton, a phyſician well known m 
— London. His treatiſe related chiefly to the prac- 
ſt tice of inoculation in America, but nevertheleſs 
, he could not help paying the following compli- 
1 ment to the new diſcovered method. The 
s author (ſays Dr. Ruſton) of the chief performances 
n 8 3 B 4: : . _ 
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3 that have been written of late, have profeſſed no 


more than to attempt to find out a method, which 
has hitherto. with great care been kept a ſecret ; 
and ſuch a curioſity was ſufficiently juſtifiable from 
the amazing . ucceſs that has attended that practice. 
-Dr. Ruſton thinks the ſucceſs is principally 
owing to evacuations.” 


The laſt pamphlet on the ſubject was publiſhed 


a few months ſince, written by Dr. W arias mem- 


ber of the 10yal. college of phyſicians. Dr. Wat- 
ſon's plan is only to give an account of the ſucceſs 
of inoculation in the foundling hoſpital in London, 
to which he is one of the phyſicians. It cannot 
therefore be expected that a gentleman will ſpeak 
very ſanguinely in favour of a practice, at a time 
that he is relating the ſucceſs of his own. How- 
ever he pays ſome reſpect to the Suttonian method, 
as follows; The ſucceſs of inoculation at the 
hoſpital has been ſuch, as no practitioners need be 
aſhamed of, Very. great ſucceſs has likewiſe at- 
tended inoculation in many parts of this kingdom ; ; 
even tho” it has of late deſcended into very illite- 
rate hands. But among theſe laſt, I do not mean 
to include a certain family, who have ptactiſed in- 
oculation with great ſucceſs. They have deſerved 
well, not only on account of ſome real improve- 


| ments they have made in this proceſs, but alſo for . 


the confidence they have excited in the public by 
which vaſt numbers have been mnoculated, who 
otherwiſe would not. 

The opinion of his Majeſty 8 en and fur- 
geons, concludes the notice that has been taken by 


che faculty of the Suttonian practice of inoculation, 


But this opinion I can inform the reader, crept 


into one or two of the public papers ſorely againſt 


the inclinations of thoſe ſatellites of phyſick. For 


it was intended only for the ſight of the imperial 
ambaſſador, who had made an application to the 
Suttons to ſend an artiſt to Vienna. The propri- 


s. 


_ tors 


adopted the improvements, carried the art to very 
great perfection, but that the Suttons thæmſelves 


* 
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etors of mot of the papers were either aſham 

ed or afraid 40+ publiſh it; and lucky had it 
been for ſome others had they taken the ſame 
precaution... This opinion is ſo repleat with incon- 
ſiſtencies and contradictions, that it is difficult to 
ſay whether it is written for or againſt the Suttons, 
His Majeſty's phyſicians and ſurgeons condeſcend 


to allow that the Suttons have made “ ſome im- 


provements in the art of inoculation, that by 
ſtrictly adhering to the cool regimen, by a judici- 
ous treatment, and by an obſervance of ſome 
other rules, their great ſuceeſs is to be aſcribed.” 
Nay theſe high and mighty ones have the goodneſs 
to intimate, that notwithſtanding the Suttons may 
meet with a miſcarriage or two, yet it is no objec- 
tion to their practice. But alas! theſe are ſhort- 
lived compliments: for in other parts of the 


opinion we are told, that the greateſt-ſucceſs at- 


tended inoculation before the time of the Suttons,“ 
notwithſtanding they are allowed to have made im- 
emeuts in the practice; that the cool regimen 
has proved unſucceſafulꝰ notwithftanding they aſcribe 
the great ſucceſs of the Suttons to their expoſing pati- 
ents to cold air; and “ that their practice has frequent- 
ly done harm, notwithſtanding they allow a miſ- 
carriage or two to be no objection to it. But there is 
an inſinuation couched in the concluding ſentence 
of the opinion, which would have better become the 
pens of a ſet of Jeſuits.” Thus it ſtands; © All their 
(Suttors) improvements have been adopted by other 
inoculators, and in the hands of theſe the art ſeems. 
to be carried to very great perfection. That is, in 
the hands of the Suttons the art is not carried to 
great perfection, they being not maſters of their 
own improvements. If I have given this ſentence 
a perverſe interpretation, his. Majeſty's phyſiciars 
and ſurgeons intended to expreſs, that others, who 
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cartied- it to the greateſt Perfetri But 1 I ks 
much this laſt 2 etation; it ſuits not with the 
general tenour of the opinion; neither would ſuch 
a compliment been prudent, if they wiſhed the 
Suttons not to ſend an artiſt to Vienna. 

Here then was a poſitive, magiſterial, tho' an 
inconſiſtent contradictory opinion of a practice 
given, by men, in fact, who were never the 
leaſt oonverſant in it. Is not every candid man 

moved with indignation when he is told that not one 
of thoſe mighty dictators ever ſaw the progreſs of 
inoculation on a ſingle patient of the Suttons; much 
Teſs know their "medicines, and the general ground 
work of their practice. They have attributed the 
ſucceſs of the Suttons principally to expoſing pa- 
tients to cold air; but the Suctons to convince the 
world how totally! ignorant his majeſty's phyſicians 
and ſurgeons are of the real cauſes of their ſucceſs, 
are ready to enter the liſts with them for ten thou- 
ſand pounds, will inoculate any number of patients 
propoſed, and will be bound not to expgſe a ſingle 
one of them to the cold air. The cold air may 
be ſerviceable, but it is not indiſpenſably neceſſary ; 
and comparatively ſpeaking, is one of the leaſt 
efſentials in the Suttonian art of inoculation. 
Their opinion affords an ample field for criticiſm 
and ridicule; but as the Suttons have commen- 
ced a proſecution againſt their high mightineſſes, 
I ſhall-icave them to a court, that will doubt- 
leſs; juſtly reward them for truth and candbur, 
for their impartial and diſenterefted conduct. 
Thus have I taken notice of every publicati- 
on, pro and con, relative to the Suttonian | ae mn 
Many are the eminent phyſicians,” whoſe names 
p: Sud wiſh to mention, who daily inforee it by 
their recommendation. Sir John - Pringle,” has, 
indeed, ſo publickly eſpouſed the practice, at 


wie and nn his learned phyſical acquaint- 
1 | „ 


Ny 


-ance at foreign courts, that the Suttons are} 
py always to 3 the honour with the 
ee eee. 

Nothing throws greater ene and credit 
on the Suttonian art, than the various cauſes to 
which the foregoing writers have aſſigned the 
ſucceſs of it. Difference of opinion in ſo eſſen- 
tial a point, is a plain demonſtration that there 
is ſomething ingular, ee more in the prac- 
tice than they are able to fathom: Had the 
Suttons only. © obſerved common and formet rules” 

as his majeſty's phyſicians and ſurgeons would 
infinuate, whence this diſagreement about the 
cauſe of their ſucceſs? what neceflity for all 
theſe publications? Whence this . clamor 
and encouragement of the practice? But that 
the reader may make his own reflections on this 
circumftance, I ſhall give him a full view at 
once of the difference of theſe opinions. | 

Dr. Baker attributes the ſucceſs of the. Sut 
tonian practice to a © free uſe- of cold air.” 

Dr. Glaſs——* to a critical perſpiration.” 


Mr. Chandler * to the inoculating with 
crude varioleus lymph.” 
Dr. Dimſdale « to the inoculating with 


recent fluid matter, and in the management of 
the patients at the time of che eruption. Query, 
what is that management? . | 
22 Ruſton——* to evacuations.” 
His Mazeſty's phyſicians and ſurgeons — —— 
to expoſing patients to cold air, and the judici- 


* Dr. Watts aſſerts page 29. i He has "Wi a, great num- 
ber of perſons inoculated in the new way with well concofted 
yellow matter, taken from the natural, as well as the inoculated 
Small-pox, all of whom had the diſtemper full «5 lightly as 
thoſe who have been inoculated with crude warrolous g mph” 


| [28 

* obſervance of The: other rules. 1 Very, what 
rules? 
All the above gentlemen write very e 
and poſitively; but whom are we to credit! what 
will the reader think of me if I declare, and 
which I now do in the moft ſacred manner, and 
appeal to any future diſcovery of. the praftice 
by the Suttons | the truth of my aſſertion, that 
none of the above opinions 3 the chief 
baſis of the Suttonian art of inn. 

Before I conclude, perhaps the reader will ex- 
pect that I ſhould mention the number of patients 
which have been inoculated 'by the "og and 
their partners ſince their diſcovery of the new me- 
thod; as alſo the number that have died. Theſe 
particulars cannot be accurately aſcertained, as the 
accounts of the foreign partners have not as yet 
been, delivered in, and as ſeveral hundreds of poor 
have been inoculated. whoſe names were not en- 
tered. However on an examination of the family 
books, and thoſe of all their partners in England, 
it appeared a few months ſince, that about fifty 
five thouſand had been inoculated by them ſince 
the year 1960; of which number fix only had 
died. It has been found, that thoſe Arguments 
are rot the beſt which prove ioo much. J ſhall not 
attempt-therefore, however true, to convince the 
public that four of thoſe fix died of accidental 
diſorders, which were totally independant of the 
ſmall- pox, and that the deaths of the other two 
were abſolutely owing to their own and friends im- 
prudence and Breach of the rules preſcribed. But 
if the enemies of the practice think proper, I will 
allow that four times ſix patients have died, pro- 
vided they will favour the public with a more ſafe 
and excellent method of inoculation than the Sut- 
toman. 

On candid conſideration it will appear almoſt 
miraculous that ſo few have miſcarried, not from 

inoculation, 
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inoculation, but from accidental - diſorders, during 
the tame of the progreſs of it. I am not ſkilled i m 
the doctrine of chances; if the reader is, let him 
calculate the number of deaths that may reaſon- 
ably happen among fifty thouſand perſons from 
accidental complaints, in the ſpace of three weeks* 
ſuppoſing they were all well and healthy at the 
commencement of the reckoning. I. doubt; not 
but - according to tl»2 common chagee of things 
five times more may be expected to die than have 
miſcarried under the rec and their partners, If 
ſo, how greatly may the chances be encreaſed by 
including the act of inoculation ! And yet we ſee 
much fewer have died in the ſpace of three weeks, 
who have been made ill, than might be expected, 
independent of * inoculation, in the ſame. number of 
perſons, who were perfectly healthy preceding 
the day of calculation. Add to theſe conſiderati- 

ons the many exceſſes, irregularities and violations 
of rules preſcribed to the patients, their friends, or 
attendants ; the effects of which, by the bye, have 
been frequently unjuſtly attributed to a defici- 
ency in the art itſelf, by the prejudiced, the 
ignorant and ſelf-intereſted.. If theſe circum- 
ſtances. with many others which could be mention- 
ed, were weighed, in the Fus of unbyaſſed rea- 
ſon, the Suttonian art of inoculation would be 
four not only infinitely ſuperior to every other 
pra ice exiſting, but worthy the gratitude and ad- 
miration of mankind. In a word, was the ſucceſs 
of the practice examined by the {tricteſt rules of 
impartiality and truth, it would be demonſtrated 
that its geiferal tendency was ſo beneficial tos the 
world, that no fingular accident, which was a 4 
much leſs idle and ridiculous reports, would * 
foundation for real objections, [ obſerved b 


* The time that patients are generally under Wien 4 


that 
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that nothing has hurt the Suttonian att ſo miſch as 
the ill ſucceſs of thoſe'who have attempted, without 
inſtruction, to practice it. They gull the public, 


by profeſſing to inoculate according to the new me- 


thod, and bring diſgrace on the true practice by 


their preſumption and ignorance. The Suttonian 
artiſts would be eaſy was the prejudice to reſt here; 


but the ill ſucceſs of pretenders and adventurers is 
frequently laid at the doors of the Suttons or their 


partners, when they have never ſeen the party 


who has died, or been ſeverely handled by ſuch 


inoculation. I could inſtance reports of this kind, 


that I have heard repeatedly ſince my arrival in 
Dublin. But I will not, I cannot ſuppoſe the un- 


ſucceſsful operators encouraged ſuch reports; there- 


fore I ſhall be filent : and indeed, no man is infal- 
lible. All I wiſh is, in juſtice to the merit of the 
Suttonian diſcoveries, that every inoculator would 
father the offspring of his own practice, and that 


many would be ſatisfied of the ruth M a report be- 
fore they give it credit: by which means honour 
and diſhonour would be aſcribed where due, and 


many a reputed parent of fucceſs, and ill ſucceſs 


would be found not the real one. 


I now conclude by pbſerving, that I am ſenſible - 


guine in defence of the Suttonian practice of in- 
oculation, .becauſe I am intereſted and concemed 


in it. The ſuggeſtion, I confeſs, is ſo natural, 


that it would have occurred to me in the perſon 
of any other man. I beg leave, however, to reply, 


that there is not a principal circumſtance - in the 
the foregoing pages, relative to the practice, but 
what any one may afcertain by eafy and ſpeedy 
enquiry... To the facts themſelves I appeal. To 
many honoured names of princes and nobility do 
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I appeal. To thouſands of reſpectable gentry, 
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and all degrees of people, in England, do I thus 
kambly appeal for a confirmation of this account, 
of the ſuperior ſafety and eaſe, the ſingular dil. 
patch, and unparalelled and extenſive ſuccels of 
the Suttonian art of inoculation. | N 
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The following is extracted from the Public Papers # 
Tux nubleſt and moſt uſeful diſcoveries, in their 21 
introduction to the public, are attended by ſuch ma- 5 
nifold diſadvantages; and the authors of them ſo 

frequently loaded with the groſſeſt calumnies and 
undeſerved reproach, that nothing leſs than a de- 

gree of enthuſiaſm bordering upon madneſs, or a 
conviction of rectitude next to divine could ever 

enable them to ſtem the torrent. In an extravagant 
proportion to merit, the oppoſition becomes violent 

and unreaſonable, as if mankind had taken up 

arms againſt conviction, and had engaged in per- 

petual enmity to reaſon and improvement. Hence 
Society has been deprived of many great and in- 

genious inventions, while future ages deplore their 

loſs, and reflect with deteſtation on the baſe en- 

gines of their defeat. Tis the conſtant practice 

of low and contracted minds to endeavour to fruſ- 

trate what they cannot equal; and to condemn 

what they would with to poſſeſs. Sophiſtry and 

poſſitive afſertio..s are obtruded upon the World for 
argumentation; perfonaf ſatyre and ſcurrility for 

candour and plain dealing; and every 4hicg is 
branded with infamy which ſeems to claſſ with ; 
their ſelfiſh views. Doubtleſs theſe obſervations © 
have occurred to thouſands. before, as every age 
and nation muſt have experienced the force f 
them, but were never more ſtrongly verified than / 
in the oppoſition to the Synttonian Art of Innooula- 
tion, inſtances of wich have been abundaatix 
produced and confuted in Mr. Houlton's pamphlet, 
notwithſtanding which a recent attack has - 
made, ſet forth and fully diſproved as fallows: *"Wg 
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TT ha been univerſally affected, ___ Wt of Bach is now, or q 
was lately, crowded with perſons vf both ſexes Jabouring under 

val ious diſorders from the Suttonian Inc 

-- boſpi ital there is filled with patients fr the ſame. cauſe; and 

0 pes re it the greater credit and authority, Is artfully ſheltered” un- 

der the moſt reſpectable name of 2 Lady df he firſt diſtinckion and 

character, from whence it was concluded, that tho“ 'twas proper to 
prove the whole an invidious calumny, without the leaſt ſhadow of 
fact to ſupport it, yet, as probably the noble Lady, as well as the 
Public, might have been impoſed upon by ſome Aitious accounts, 
the moſt uncontrovertable Aae of the- contrary ought to be 
procured. Application was made to a corr nt in Bath, and 

, writiogs ſigned by all the Phyſicians, Surgeons, and Apothecaries of 

dat city, to the number of thirty gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed honour 

| and eminence in their profeſſions, ſetting forth, That there never 
"A has been a ſingle patient under their care, or to theit'Enowlege, 
© in the city of Bath, with any diſorder or complaint ariſing from the 
<« Snttonian Art, or method of inoculation.” For the farther ſatiſ- 
faction of ſuch as require it, the originals are lodged in the hands of 
Mr. George Faulkner for their inſpetion, - The Public are allo de- 
© bred to obſerve, that Mr. Houlton having inſerted in his pamphlet, 
treating of the ſucceſs and progreſs of the 45 method of ino- 
culation, that he Jointly with Meſſrs, Sparrow and Blake, would te- 
ceide gentlemen, properly qualified, into partnerſhip, for the more 
effectually extending ſaid new method in Ix LAND, perſon was 
highly recommended as every way proper to be admitted à Partner, 
and to inoculate after Mr. Sedos. $ 7 » Was accordingly received, 

| his name inſerted in faid pamphlet, 'as to be appointed 4 

5 A particular diſtrict. It has ſince been diſcovered, that he was never 
regularly bred. to any branch of phyſic or ſurgery, but on the contrary 
in a mechanic way, quite foreign to phyſic, whick' muſt, of courſe, 
entirely cut off any future connection wich them as an Ino- 
culator; and they think it their duty to inform the Public, that he is 

1 unqualißed to inoculate or conduct pa ients in their manner: 
at they will admit no perſons into partnerſhip but fuck” as can 
produce teſtimoniums of being regularly.bred to the profefſions_. of 

pPhyſic or ſurgery, in order chat the ſaid new method 4 1 

may be conducted with [ak ſafety and ſocceſs j and Wie, 
from time to time, inſett in the public papers, the 12508 deſti: 

nation ot all fuch as ate by them duly inſtructed and appointed, that 

__ the public may be truly informed wh really are, and guarded againſt 

all pretended, practitioners of the Sutconian Art of Inoculgtion. 
The only authori- ed practitioners, no in Ireland, or any my under 
ihe ir inſtruction or protection, are as follows, viz. 


alation, and that che gener! 


R 


Corke | | 
rabane — 1 bs 
ph Arnold Surgeon, — Belfast, 5 — . 
n M*Donelf, M. D. — Caſhell, — Tipperary. 
rancis Gervais, Surgeon, Colof Kildare, e 
Richard Doherty, Surge! —— Carlow, 5 
15 Hor w n M. . —— Galway, 

re. Va | Soon is "be appoint 
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